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INTRODUCTION 


YEAR 2003 

I am sitting at my desk,in my apartment,high above all the 
surrounding buildings on Riverside Drive, in Washington Heights, 
Manhattan, N.Y.C. On this bright, sunny day, I am looking out 
toward the Hudson River and seeing the New Jersey's Palisades. 

It is as peaceful and serene a day as one could wish. What a 
contrast to the recollections of the events of my early 
childhood. 

Thinking that far back leaves me a bit dazed. What to put 
down on paper, as thousands of words gush all at once into my 
mind? Where to begin? and what is more important to tell first? 


Now, more than sixty years have passed. Tears do not streak 
down my face as readily in recalling the joy and sorrows of my 
early experiences. These experiences need to be told and retold, 
so that the rest of the world should know the atrocities 
committed by the Polish population on the Jewish people. Mounds 
of words have been written about the Nazi Germany, but not enough 
about the anti-semitic policy of the Polish government, or of 
it's people. 
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CHAPTER 1 


REMINISCENCES OF LIFE IN WARSAW, POLAND 


Warsaw, is the capital city of Poland, and it had a population 
of about 1,200,000 people before the 1939 German invasion. The 
city lies on the Vistula River, far from the sea, and is divided by the 
river into right and left banks. The Jewish population was about 
400,000 people in 1939. The city was an important Jewish cultural 
and artistic center. Jewish writers, artists and musicians all played a 
major role contributing to the Jewish life there. 

In 1937, as I was growing up in Warsaw, I became more and 
more aware of the growing anti-Semitism. Gangs of Polish hood¬ 
lums, encouraged by the police, looked for Jewish youngsters going 
to school, especially on Sundays. Jewish children had to outwit or 
outrun the gentile gangs. 

I remember one particular Sunday when a group of gentile 
hoodlums were just waiting for us. They accosted us to provoke a 
fight and were well prepared with sticks, knives, chains, determined 
to injure as many of us children as possible. One came after me 
with a knife. Fortunately for me, on that day another youngster 
pushed me out of harm's way. 
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Unfortunately, he was stabbed in the arm. Afterwards, the 
police would blame the disturbances on Jewish gangs fighting one 
another. Naturally, the judicial system was geared to accept whatev¬ 
er the police reports stated. On official records, the Jewish children 
appeared to be the troublemakers. It was a nasty and brutal situation 
which became worse with the passage of time. This is how I grew 
up, feeling and witnessing the hatred the Poles had for the Jews. 

We lived practically on the outskirts of Warsaw, at 
Gourchewska, #3, near the end of Le no Street, which was the 
longest in the city. Our way of living was semi-rural. There was a 
water pump in the front yard; the toilet facilities were also outside, 
in the rear yard. We had no electricity; a large kerosene lamp pro¬ 
vided lighting for our one large sub-divided room. We lived in 
rather primitive conditions, if judged by today's standards of luxury 
and comfort. Yet, we considered it adequate. In winters, the cold 
and snow were a misery. Fortunately, we had a good potbelly stove, 
with an extra pipe extending around the room, keeping everything 
warm. The walls of the building were thick and sturdy, to keep out 
the winter winds. Snow piles were so high, that we children couldn't 
see to the other side of the street. 

Our big front courtyard, with its large gate and huge bell, 
was completely enclosed. We were well protected from the outside. 

I cannot remember how, when the bell was rung, that we knew 
whether it was rung for our family or someone else. 
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My father, Max, was the director of a very large, Jewish old 
age home, that was right next door to our combined big courtyards. 
In fact, one of the walls of the old age home faced one courtyard and 
part of this wall belonged to the synagogue. It had chains hanging 
down from the roof. It was a joy for me during the Sukkoth holiday 
to pull those chains and open the windows which formed the roof to 
open them wide to the sky. 

I remember that my father was a large man; he seemed to me 
a good looking man, mild and soft spoken. I do not remember his 
yelling at us children or being a stem father. At times he would 
point his finger and say "I want to talk to you". Then he explained 
why I should know better, than the way I acted. I presume that my 
father was well educated: he spoke Polish, Yiddish and probably 
German and Russian. He had learned some of the foreign languages 
during the different periods of Poland's occupations. As the Director 
of the old age home, he was always writing reports explaining new 
rules regarding the running of the home. 

In the synagogue on Saturday mornings, I often saw him 
reading Hebrew from the Torah. I saw pictures of my father in the 
Polish army uniform from WWI. What he did or what rank he 
attained I do not know. I remember being impressed about his army 
days by the song he used to sing, "Moja pierwsa brygada" (We are 
the first Jewish fighter brigade). Unfortunately that is all I remem¬ 
ber. 
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We were a family of six. Although I have tried, I have not 
been able to get any information regarding the births of my parents 
or when they married. My brother Julius, was four years older than 
I, and my two sisters, Mila two years older than I, and Marylka two 
years younger than I. We were a busy and boisterous household. 

My mother, Ann, was a busy housewife, busy raising four children 
and attending to household chores. 

My grandparents had two daughters: the older of them was 
my mother and the other her sister, Lodzia. After my grandmother 
died, my grandfather remarried and with his second wife had four 
more daughters and three sons. As the younger children were grow¬ 
ing up, the older daughters married and began families. 

Grandfather's death, and bad economic times, caused the younger 
children, seeking better lives, one by one to emigrate to Paris or 
New York. However, my mother and her sister, already having fam¬ 
ilies, remained in Warsaw. 

I later learned some of the family history from my aunt 
Sophie, who adopted me into her family in New York City. She told 
me that my mother was a good cook, because on Fridays when fami¬ 
ly visited our house, they would all watch my mother make very fine 
noodles, which was my mother's pride and joy. Another bit of infor¬ 
mation that my aunt Sophie told me, was that when the girls were 
young they enjoyed my mother washing and combing their hair with 
a very fine comb. 
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My regular school in Warsaw consisted of an upper floor of a 
commercial building. To the best of my recollection, it was only 
attended by boys. It was not a religious school. However, besides 
learning the three R's, we had a special class, telling us about Jewish 
history and bible stories. They all appealed to me. The person 
telling them was a good story teller. I was anxious and eager for 
time to hurry by, to hear more historical stories. 

I also attended an afternoon class in order to learn to read 
and write Yiddish. On my first day while attending the afternoon 
school, the Rabbi looked up from his desk and looked straight at me, 
calling out a name I did recognize . He said "Froyim Mendel" and 
he kept repeating it. After a while, he was getting more and more 
agitated. Finally he came over to me and whacked me on the back 
with his ruler, yelling at me, "why don't you answer me when I am 
calling you." I ran out of the room and ran straight home. My 
mother, seeing me crying came over to investigate and then I blurted 
out the story of the experience with the Rabbi. After calming me 
down and wiping away the tears, she started to explain that my 
Polish name is Fredek however, in Yiddish, my name is "Froyim 
Mendel" after her father. For a while I did not want to go back to 
the cheder, but one day my mother took me by my hand and we 
walked to the school, telling me she will have a talk with the Rabbi, 
after that everything became normal. 
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My parents saw and recognized the growing anti-semitism 
that was spreading throughout Poland. Jewish people little by little, 
started to lose government jobs. Then they lost the teaching jobs at 
various universities. This practice next spread to commercial estab¬ 
lishments. My parents decided to write to my mother's brother, 
Schlome (Solomon) who lived in Paris at the time. They asked him 
for help. My parents idea was that one of the four children should 
travel to Paris, live in their home, be educated there, and get a job. 
He or she would then be able to help the family back in Warsaw and, 
in time, help them to leave Poland. 

My Uncle Solomon and his wife, Simone, immediately 
accepted my parents proposal, with the choice that a boy should be 
sent. Their reason for choosing a boy was that caring for and bring¬ 
ing up a girl is more difficult and would carry greater responsibili¬ 
ties. My parents had to choose between my brother Julius and 
myself. They selected me believing that being younger, I would 
adapt more easily and quickly than my older brother to Uncle 
Solomon and Aunt Simone, who at the time were in their forties. 
Possible he would have had more trouble adjusting to their ways of 
living, language, etc. 
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When my parents received the final authorization from Uncle 
Solomon for my trip to Paris, they immediately started all neces¬ 
sary arrangements. Uncle Solomon forewarned my parents that all 
necessary papers must be legal and proper, because France would 
not issue working papers to anyone who comes illegally. In addi¬ 
tion, illegal immigrants could never become French citizens except 
for men who volunteered to serve in the French armed forces. 

Thus started my journey leaving Warsaw, Poland, in the win¬ 
ter of 1938.1 did not fully realize what was awaiting me. 

When my departure out of Warsaw was agreed to, one of the 
first things I recollect doing was going shopping to buy a new winter 
coat so I should look presentable in Paris. My parents and I trav¬ 
elled by streetcar to the Jewish section of Warsaw, the famous 
Nalewki Street. After buying a new coat, for remembrance I was 
given a small pocket mirror with the name and address of the store. 
Throughout all the years that have past, this mirror was the only 
memento from Warsaw. A few years ago I found the mirror under a 
paper liner in a drawer. I decided to donate this mirror to the YIVO 
organization. They were quite surprised how well preserved the mir¬ 
ror was, showing the full address and the name of the store. Since 
the store was located in the Jewish section, under the Nazis it 
became part of the Warsaw Ghetto. 
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The time of my departure I was only twelve years old. Now I 
can only imagine the anguish I felt saying goodbyes to all my aunts, 
uncles and their families, and cousins of all ages. It is not easy to 
write this part and to describe my feelings and express myself. 

Many of us lived very close to one another. The three big houses 
which formed the large yard, were occupied mostly by our relatives. 

Little did I realize how short the time would be before 
Germany's invasion of Poland, September 1, 1939. German forces 
swept across the Polish borders from the Baltic Sea in the north to 
the Carpathian Mountains in the south, smashing Poland in a mas¬ 
sive pincer movement and a giant air attack. Within eight days, they 
were at the gates of Warsaw. Polish troops were no match for the 
better equipped, mechanized German forces. The last cavalry charge 
on horses was by Polish troops, against German tanks. 

Standing on the steps of the train taking me out of Warsaw, I 
did not fully comprehend that this was my last farewell and the last 
chance of seeing my entire family, and all the relatives I had in 
Warsaw. 
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Wearing my new coat with my Polish passport pinned to the 
lining, I thought of the last advice from my father: he told me to 
guard my passport well, and that someone on the train will be 
calling out my name to look after you on the train ride and deliver 
you to your Uncle Solomon apartment in Paris. There was only one 
main train route from Warsaw to Paris and that was through 
Germany. Our first major stop on the Intercontinental Express was 
Berlin. After arriving, we crossed the platfonn to change trains. I 
saw guards, uniformed in black, with their swastika arm bands, 
which at that time had no meaning to me. It was only a short stop¬ 
over. After changing trains we headed out towards Luxembourg. 

Sure enough, during that segment of the trip, a man called 
out my name. After I identified myself, he came over to me. 
Speaking in Polish, he said he had my train ticket and papers to get 
into France. He told me we would get off the train in Luxembourg 
and go on to Paris by car. Meanwhile, should a conductor pass by 
and ask for my train ticket, I was to tell him that I'll get it and be 
right back, then I was to hide from the conductor, sort of playing 
hide-and-seek with him throughout the whole ride. Not knowing 
any better, I played the game. At the tender age of 12,1 had no 
knowledge of being smuggled, or of scams or illegal goings-on, so I 
obeyed and did what I was told. 

We crossed the border into Luxembourg. At the first stop, I 
was told to get off. With my little suitcase, I got off the train 
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and walked over to a large car by the exit gate. The man from the 
train who had called out my name was by the car and told me to get 
in. Inside, were two couples, ladies in evening gowns with very 
wide skirts. I was to hide myself behind the skirts and be very quiet. 
It was supposed to appear that the couples were going for an evening 
gala of dancing across the border in France. But, where, exactly, we 
were heading, I had no idea. However, the French border guards at 
this crossing wouldn't allow the car to pass. We had to return to the 
train station. 

After that we waited all night for another train. I was put on 
the next train and afterwards the man disappeared. He took with 
him my train ticket, the address of my uncle in Paris, and all neces¬ 
sary papers to enter France. He also left me without food and with¬ 
out money. It was a very frightening experience, to go through! 
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CHAPTER 2 


PARIS AT LAST 

I fell asleep on the train. When I awoke, the train was enter¬ 
ing a train station. By hand signals, I was made to understand that 
this was the last stop and I would have to get off. I had no idea 
where I was, whether or not I was in Paris, or how I was to reach my 
uncle Shlome (Solomon)? 

Once again, good fortune was on my side. After arriving 
and getting off at the train station, a Jewish taxi driver spotted me 
looking so forlorn and distressed, that he stopped me and proceeded 
to question me. I was amazed that he knew Polish and knew to 
speak to me in Polish. "Do I have anyone meeting you?". At first I 
was quite startled and surprised. But he sounded very reassuring 
and told me not to be afraid. I blurted out the whole story, of my 
train rides and of my delayed arrival in Paris. Till today, I have no 
idea who this man was. But I have thanked him a thousand times 
for being such a wise man. First of all, he bought me some food. 
And piece by piece he started to put the puzzle together. Asking and 
finding out my uncle's first name, then did I know his last name? I 
said I didn't know, but that I knew my mother's maiden name was 
Ganc. He told me that was good. He went to a telephone book and 
looked for Ganc. There were only four such names listed. He was 
surprised when I told him that I had never seen that type of tele¬ 
phone nor a phone book. 
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So now we started looking up the four Solomon Gances in 
Paris. Sure enough, on our third try, we were successful. All we 
had to do was to find Rue St. Elizabeth, near Place de la Republique. 
but he had trouble locating the street. The people around the Place 
didn't know the street. Finally, he spotted a gendarme (policeman) 
that took out his little book and looked it up. Together, they found 
the street, which was only one block long. Meanwhile, while they 
talked, I had no idea what they were so excited about; I didn't know 
a word of French. It turned out the street was only three blocks 
away. 


My Parisian Jewish taxi driver found Uncle Solomon and 
Aunt Simone. Fortunately they were home. To my greatest surprise, 
also in the apartment was my mother's half sister, Jadzia (Judith) and 
her husband Marcel. They were having lunch. You can imagine 
what a joyful meeting we all had. Finally, I was no longer lost in the 
big world. They had expected me to arrive two days earlier. 

After being welcomed, and made comfortable, I found that 
Simone spoke French only and that I would have to hurry up and 
learn French myself. Uncle Solomon, upon learning how I arrived 
in Paris, and with no proper papers, actually became furious. Now, 
looking back, I can well understand his reaction so much better. 
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My Aunt Simone, Paris 1940 
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My Uncle Solomon, Paris 1940 
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Paris 1940 

Myself in paris on the balcony of 
Rue St. Elisabeth 
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Summer - 1938 
In Paris 



On the left: my Aunt Sophie 
In the middle: My Aunt Simone 
On the right: My Aunt Esther 
My Uncle Solomon and Myself 

Paris 1938 
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1938 - 1939 


I was enrolled in the neighborhood public school. On the 
first day Aunt Simone went to school with me, and told the Principal 
that I did not know any French. He assured her that was okay, he 
will have a talk with the teacher, assuring her "I will pick it up 
French" very shortly. The school was a short distance away from 
the apartment. I soon settled into a routine of learning French. To 
my amazement, everything around me seemed new and different: 
big, tall houses, electricity everywhere, elevators, toilets with run¬ 
ning water. There were escalators to the subways that I loved to ride 
just for the joy of it. Food, such food that I never saw or tasted 
before! People were smiling and laughing everywhere. It was a new 
world. I could go on at length about it, about the new world opening 
right in front of my eyes, about all of its wonders. 

Simone, was a wonderful woman. A native Frenchwoman, 
she tried her best to calm me down. We went shopping for new 
clothes because everything I had was too heavy for the Parisian cli¬ 
mate. She introduced me to her whole family and circle of friends. 
But for all this, what I missed most desperately was my own family. 

I was used to a house full of kids, a big courtyard to play and run 
around in, running in and out of relatives apartments. All at once, 
all that ceased. I had to be on good behavior all the time. It was 
hard being the only child in the family. It was quite lonely at first, 
but I knew I had to adjust and get used to it very quickly. 
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In retrospect, even though, when I wrote letters to my parents, 
still at the old address in Warsaw, I did not realize that whatever I 
wrote was read and censored by my uncle, and this led to small 
arguments. I never realized or was made aware of the hard times 
and hardships my parents, brother and sisters were going through at 
that time back in Warsaw, years in the 1938-1939. What must they 
have thought of me, thinking only of my own selfishness? 

With approach of summer we received some good news. I 
was told that two of my mother's half sisters, were coming to Paris 
from America for a very short visit. They were afraid there might be 
a war and wanted to visit while they still had the opportunity. Aunts 
Esther and Zelda (she preferred being called Sophie) were the 
youngest of my mother's siblings. I knew that some of my mother's 
family lived in New York with their mother. We received packages 
in Warsaw from New York with all different things in them: cloth¬ 
ing, chocolates, canned foods. What joy and pleasure we all had in 
opening those cartons, and how useful all those things were! 

After their arrival and meeting my aunts, in person, I heard 
many different stories. Aunt Sophie was most pleased to recollect 
that just before she departed from Warsaw, she had the opportunity 
to see me as a newborn. Now, after all these years, she was meeting 
me, as a teenage boy in Paris. Sophie and Esther said that unfortu¬ 
nately they had neither the time nor the money to go to Warsaw and 
see the rest of the family. This was a "skip and a hop" trip. 
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We heard the news that Germany was gearing up for war. 
Then came the news of annexation of Austria and next the invasion 
of Czechoslovak Sudentenland. The news had everyone nervous. 

At that time, those events didn't seem to affect me personally nor my 
way of living in Paris, until I was made to understand that behind all 
talk going on was the fear that Germany's next move may be the 
invasion of Poland. 

The summer of 1938, my vacation, and my free time went by 
very quickly. Romping around Paris, sightseeing, was coming to an 
end. I had certain chores assigned to me. My every day chore was 
to get milk. I would bring with me a metal container with a tight lid 
to make sure not to spill any of the milk needed for our coffee. 
Everyone at the store would assist me in learning French. "Repeat, 
this is called ..." I always was greeted with a "Bonjour, monsieur", 
then "merci, monsieur" and au revoir, monsieur." That was a won¬ 
derful feeling. While in the milk store, I would look over the 
cheeses. Once in a while I would get a piece of cheese to taste. By 
then, I knew enough French to get by and count French money. My 
favorite place to shop was the bakery, where I would buy a bread 
called a baguette. I loved the smells of the cakes. Sometimes, 
Simone would tell me to choose some petits fours or small cookies, 
for our dessert. 

I still remember that in Warsaw, we didn't have any of these 
luxuries. We could not have cake any time it pleased us. First of 
all, we were a kosher, and a religious family. We lived in a gentile 
neighborhood. It certainly was out of the question to buy any food, 
even pastries, in the local stores. 
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Till today, as I think back over the span of years, I remember 
that Passover was my favorite holiday. While my father would read 
the Hagadah for hours, Mother would put us children to sleep. 

When the right time came, she would wake us up for that special 
moment: we children would be given a piece of sponge cake and a 
spoonful of wine. Now in Paris, I would get a glass of wine, having 
a choice from several wines, and my choice of cakes to select. 

As 1938 was coming to a close, the threat of war grew louder 
and stronger over all of Europe. Uncle Solomon, and Aunt Simone, 
had applied for visas to immigrate to the U.S.A. before any plans 
had been made for my coming to Paris. After my arrival, they tried 
to have me added to their visa application or be given a separate exit 
visa so I could go to America with them. The French authorities 
refused to consider either of these because I had come into France 
illegally. Pointing out that I was part of my uncle's household was 
to no avail. In fact, it made everything worse for me, as the authori¬ 
ties threatened to throw me in jail or expel me from France, or to 
send me back to Poland. Fortunately, a friend of my uncle, Sewek 
Balbus, a French army officer, intervened on my behalf. 

Meanwhile, at about this time, my aunt Jadzia received her 
visa to America. But there was no visa for her husband, Marcel. He 
was bom in Bessarabia, then part of Romania. He was told the 
Romanian quota for immigration to the USA was filled up. So 
Jadzia was forced, to go alone, hoping that her husband would fol¬ 
low shortly. Afterwards, when he left Paris for the south of France, I 
lost contact with him. After I arrived in the USA, I was told that he 
was allowed into Cuba. He was forced to remain there for the rest 
of the war. 
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At that time, the Parisian newspaper headlines in large, bold 
letters reported that German forces were massing along the Polish 
border. The French and English governments had signed an assis¬ 
tance pact with Poland should she be attacked. On September 1, 
1939, Poland was invaded by Germany, exposing France and 
England's inability to prevent or stop the Nazis Germany's aggres¬ 
sion and failure to open a second front, or to undertake any military 
action. 


Following the invasion, of Poland and using even bolder 
headlines, the French newspapers proclaimed that France and 
England "Declared War on Germany". Just eight days later, the 
newspapers reported, "Poland Surrenders". 

Meanwhile, French forces felt secured behind the Maginot 
Line, with fortress walls and guns, pointing towards German soil. 
The Maginot Line was supposed to be impregnable! The French 
predicted that the Germans would never be able to pass through it. 
That's what the French government, the army, and the French people 
felt. 


I recall the big headlines in the Parisian press of how the 
French forces shot down a Messerschmidt plane. It was brought to 
Paris as a great triumph and placed on display on the Boulevard 
Champs Elysees. Even I went to see it, after waiting in line for 
hours. And I believed that the French were already winning the war. 
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1940 


Surprise of all surprises! My Uncle Solomon and Aunt 
Simone finally received their visas to emigrate to the U.S.A. and had 
three weeks to pack, close up the apartment and be ready to board a 
ship. In the meantime, I had received no communications from 
Warsaw, in over six months. Nor was there any way to get in con¬ 
tact with my parents. 

Whatever time Solomon had, he searched to find a place for 
me. I was only fourteen years old, not old enough to be on my own. 
Still lacking an education or a trade, who would take me? Events 
were happening so fast! I felt lost and uncertain about my future. 
After being in touch with various Jewish agencies operating in Paris, 
Solomon by chance encountered a friend, a Mr. Block, who advised 
him that a bus would be leaving Paris the next morning, taking chil¬ 
dren to a new Jewish orphanage which was being established some¬ 
where in the center of France. He wasn't sure exactly where it was, 
but advised Uncle Solomon to make sure that, without fail, I would 
be on that bus the next morning. That was a few days before their 
expected departure for the U.S.A. 

Solomon came into the apartment all excited, with the good 
news, from Mr. Block. What a relief it must have been for him and 
Simone! There would be a place for me to go. I wouldn't be aban¬ 
doned in the big city of Paris. 
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Solomon and Simone 
Before Boarding Ship For U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER 3 


DEPARTURE FOR LE GRAND BOURG 

To the best of my recollection, the orphanage was governed 
by O.S.E. (Oeuvre De Secours Aux Enfants) and financed by a 
group of American Jewish organizations, HIAS (Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society), ORT (Organization for Rehabilitation through 
Training) and the JOINT (American Joint Distribution Committee). 
The American Friends Service Committee, a Quaker organization, 
served as the front for the above Jewish organizations in dealing 
with the French government at Vichy. 

We were about forty children of mixed ages crammed togeth¬ 
er in the bus, accompanied by several grown ups. The bus rolled 
along the French countryside until, in the late afternoon, we finally 
stopped. In front of us was a huge chateau. It was said that at one 
time it belonged to General Lafayette. It had a wide, stone, curving 
double staircase leading up to the chateau's front door. As we came 
closer, everyone stopped in their tracks to look at it in amazement. 

It looked very majestic from the outside. 

The orphanage was located outside a tiny village called Le 
Grand Bourg which wasn't on most maps. The nearest city was 
Gueret, in the Department of Creuse, in the Massif Central moun¬ 
tains. 
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The bus driver kept shouting, "Allez, allez", urging the chil¬ 
dren to go in. Once inside, we found chaos, dust everywhere, by the 
pound. It seemed the chateau had not been occupied for many years. 
Everyone's first job was to sweep and clean out a few rooms for us 
to occupy. We had to make brooms from tree branches and carry 
water from a brook. By evening, we accomplished the job of clean¬ 
ing. We made ourselves comfortable on straw mats on the floor and 
soon fell asleep. 

Mr. and Mrs. Block were in charge of the chateau. What a 
wonderful couple they were, so reassuring, and wonderful organizers 
and directors. In a short time, we whitewashed the walls with lime, 
constructed bunks for beds, started water running in bathrooms, set 
up a large dining room. Who cooked, and where the food came 
from, I don't know. 

The name of the chateau was Masgillier. At first, that's all I 
knew about, that it was about an hour's ride by car from Vichy, the 
nearest sizable city. Fortunately for us, when Germany invaded 
France, their forces stopped at the Loire River, leaving the rest of 
France as the "unoccupied France". Fortunately, we were south of 
the river. This part of France was known as "Unoccupied France" 
and governed from the city of Vichy by Marshall Petain. So as a 
result of the armistice signed between Germany and France, we were 
not under direct Nazi control. 
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Chateau Masgillier 



1940 
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At Chateau Masgillier 



Welcoming a new goat - for our milk supply 
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The fountain, where we kept the fish 
and some of the youngsters in 1941 
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While at Chateau Masgillier, in our free time, our favorite 
sport was soccer. While playing one day, I was summoned to the 
director's office. I was quickly reassured that I didn't do anything 
wrong. Since I was in the older group of youngsters, Mr. Block, the 
director, was considering me for a special job in the village, to work 
as a helper, at the bakery shop. The village was about three kilome¬ 
ters from Chateau Masgillier and I would get a bicycle for travelling. 
He explained very carefully that with more children joining those of 
us from the original bus-load, the baker could not supply all the 
bread needed for everyone. 

I was relieved that I wasn't in any serious trouble, no trouble 
at all. I agreed to go with Mr. Block to meet "le Patron" — that's the 
only name every everybody called him — the owner of the bakery. 
When we did, it surprised me to see that, aside from himself, he 
employed only one bread-maker and one pastry chef, with his wife 
minding the store. The patron and his wife had a daughter, Andree, 
about seven years old, who was quite a pleasant girl. There also was 
a woman who took care of her and assisted in cleaning up. I was to 
assist all around. I would get my meals, but no pay. The group at 
Chateau Masgillier would benefit from my work. What I wasn't told 
was that the work day 
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Bakery in Grand Bourg - 1941 
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was ten hours long, with lots of wooden logs to split to keep the 
oven going, since oil was not available. Additionally, I had to put 
the flour and water into their huge vat to make the bread dough, not 
a easy job. Or, I did whatever else le Patron wanted me to do. 

Shortly after starting in the bakery, le Patron, a World War I 
veteran, started recounting his war experiences, especially the Battle 
of Verdun, where he was gassed by the Germans whom he always 
referred to them as "les Boches" (Krauts). When he spoke about the 
previous war, anger would flare up and his wife would come quickly 
to the back of the bakery to calm him down. He was slightly para¬ 
lyzed and walked with a cane for assistance. 

He was always pleased to take me along to his garden and 
teach me about farming, what to do with potatoes and how to put 
them in the ground. Later on, he would take me into the woods look¬ 
ing for mushrooms, and I would carry the basket. He taught me how 
to distinguish the poisonous ones from the edible ones. Le Patron 
always made sure I didn't make any mistakes. 

Getting along with everyone at the bakery, I was quite 
pleased with the situation. The only thing I wasn't happy with was 
the cooking -- not that I didn't care for it. It was fine until I found 
out I was eating a lot of pork. Growing up kosher, it was anathema. 
Being out of my parents home for a year and a 
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half, I was getting used to different foods, especially fish other than 
gefilte fish. Yet I did not dare to taste oysters. And now I was eat¬ 
ing pork! But by then, I became quite fond of civet de lapin (rabbit 
stew). I was lucky I didn't know then that rabbit isn't kosher either. 
To me, it tasted like chicken. So when they ate pork, I was happy 
with my rabbit. 

The people from the village, coming in to buy their breads, 
were getting to recognize me and know me as the helper from the 
bakery. The local gendarme (policeman) had me registered as a 
"petit juif' (young Jew). And so, as time passed, I fit into town life, 
at least superficially. 

But even in as good a situation as I was, there was one per¬ 
son in town who wouldn't accept me because I was Jewish. He 
owned a garage a few doors away from the bakery. I tried my best 
to stay away from him. He would praise the Germans for their effi¬ 
ciency, and blame the money-hungry Jews for France's problems and 
made no bones about it. The local populace ignored his tirades. But 
the village needed him because of his athletic ability; he was the star 
of the village soccer team. 

One Sunday morning, a competition was to take place 
between our village, le Grand Bourg, and a nearby village. Our 
bread baker was playing and he invited me to watch the match. I 
was on the sideline watching, when the garage owner ran towards 
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me cursing, yelling for me to get away from the field, that no Jew 
was welcomed. He then started shoving and kicking me. 
Fortunately, our bread maker ran over to protect me, I wasn't hurt, 
but my pride and ego were bruised for being forced to leave the 
field. 


One bright, sunny day, while pedaling on my bike from the 
bakery, as usual I was passed a small lake. That day, some move¬ 
ment in the lake caught my eye. Curiosity got the better of me and I 
went to investigate. Fish were popping to the surface to catch 
insects. 


I returned to the chateau and reported my discovery to some 
grown-ups. The next day, a group of us went fishing. We made 
fishing rods from fine branches. To the best of our ability, we 
attached worms (we had plenty of them) to our fishing rods. The 
fish were hungry. To everyone's surprise, what we caught was carp, 
so the cook said. The cook, the chateau, and everybody were 
delighted with our catch. We used the chateau's fountain pool to 
keep the fish alive until cooking time. 

But my fishing days were short lived. They stopped very 
quickly after I saw a snake in the water. I got scared and thought the 
snake was after me; I ran away leaving my fishing rod and fish 
behind. I haven't fished since nor do I have any desire to go fishing. 
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At the Chateau Masgillier, one serious problem surfaced. 
No one realized, at first, that there were snakes around, lots of them. 
We found out the hard way that they were "vipers" and poisonous. 
The ground, covered as it was with hard rocks, was a good place for 
them to come out and warm up. Little by little, as we cleared out 
the rocks from around the chateau, we also cleared out the snakes. 

However, before they were gone, one boy was bitten on his 
hand by a snake. The local doctor didn't have the anti-venom need¬ 
ed. He advised the director to rush the boy to Vichy, where there 
was a hospital which had the serum. I remember a car was bor¬ 
rowed and in the middle of the night he was rushed to the hospital, 
about an hour away. The boy survived the ordeal but was rather 
subdued afterwards. 

Soon after, I was called into the director's office. He 
inquired whether I had any family in America. I started enumerating 
my mother's family, from her stepmother to half sisters and brothers. 
He was amazed but said only, "It's excellent." And with that I was 
told to go about my business. 

The reason for this inquiry would become apparent. The 
American Friends Service Committee, then located at 29, Boulevard 
d'Athenes, Marseille, would intercede on behalf of all Jewish organi¬ 
zations, none of which the Vichy government would deal with. The 
American Friends Service Committee was trying to obtain visas for 
Jewish refugee children who would be sent, unaccompanied by rela¬ 
tives, to the U.S.A. 
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The Vichy government in the Unoccupied Zone of France 
had agreed to allow one hundred eleven Jewish children, to leave 
from Marseille for Madrid, Spain. From there, they — we — were to 
proceed to Lisbon, Portugal, where we would board a ship to sail to 
America. 

Another time, while travelling on my bike to the bakery I 
saw a number of small planes circling overhead. Without realizing 
that they were German spotting plane, I started waving at them, until 
I realized they were observing a column of French soldiers, with 
their big guns, retreating towards the south of France. When I 
arrived at the bakery and repeated what I saw, I was told that the 
troops were Senegalese forces, from France's African colonies. 

That evening, Le Patron advised me that thereafter I would 
be living in their house. It was becoming too dangerous to be on the 
road by myself. For one thing, my bike might be taken from me. 

So I would share a bed with the baker. Fortunately, he was a skinny 
guy, so I had some room in the bed. The room was over the oven, 
so it was nice and warm. 

A short time later, Mr. Block told me to stop working at the 
bakery and move back to the chateau. I had to be packed and pre¬ 
pared to leave at any moment. As to where I would be going, I was¬ 
n't told. Finally the day came; the children were lined up. Names of 
the children were called to board a bus for the train to Marseille. 

My name was of those called out. 
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CHAPTER 4 


DEPARTING FRANCE FOR PORTUGAL 

The few lucky children, myself included, boarded the bus to 
take us to the train for Marseille. Naturally, excitement and curiosity 
was everywhere. After we arrived in Marseille, we were told we 
would stay only a few days. We were put up in a small hotel and 
told to await departure. 

The French Vichy government at the request of American 
Friends Service Committee was putting together exit visas for the 
hundred eleven children to depart for Madrid, Spain. Two days 
later, we boarded a train consisting of wooden box cars. The train's 
locomotive produced a great deal of heavy smoky which penetrated 
all of the box cars. We were going towards the steep Pyrenee 
Mountains and Spain. When we reached the mountains, the locomo¬ 
tive, huffed and puffed, but couldn't make the steep climb. Finally, 
another locomotive, from the Spanish side was brought in to join the 
effort. The two locomotives were hitched together and, little by lit¬ 
tle, we inched up the slope of the mountain. 

Meanwhile, inside the wooden box car, it felt like as if I were 
riding a wild mustang, bouncing and jerking from side to side. And 
so, we finally conquered the Pyrenees and headed towards Madrid. 
We older children had a lot of questions. Why was General Franco, 
an ally of Germany and Italy, was allowing a train of Jewish chil¬ 
dren into Spain and then on into Portugal? We received no answers. 
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We were taken to a convent in Madrid; it had room for all of 
us. Our first meal there was an eye-opener. We hadn't seen such 
white bread in the longest of times. Because some of us were 
kosher, we each were given a bowl of farina. Dr. Chomsky, who 
was in charge of our entire trip, told us it was okay to eat it. We 
were allowed to eat as much of the food as we desired. The meal 
was a treat. I had forgotten what bread made of white flour looked 
like. 


In Madrid, we were told by Dr. Chomsky that we will travel 
by bus towards Lisbon, Portugal. There, we would board a ship, the 
"Mouzinho", a neutral Portuguese ship, which would bring us to 
America. 

We arrived in Lisbon on the 4th of June, 1941. I saved a 
large newspaper clipping with a photo of us that appeared in the 
newspaper, O Seculo, describing the arrival of Jewish refugee chil¬ 
dren. It said we would spend a few days in Estoril, a resort and sub¬ 
urb of Lisbon, as guests of the owner and publisher of O Seculo. 

We were put up at the Hotel do Parque. I felt at that moment that I 
was dreaming. Everything was so bright and shiny; I had to pinch 
myself that it was all real. Unbelievable! 
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Arrival of Jewish Refugee Children 
in Lisbon, Portugal - June 4, 1941 
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After refreshing and resting up, we were treated to a fabulous 
luncheon. The elegance and the service! We may have been 
teenagers, but we knew it was par excellence. In fact, the waiters 
were guiding us as to what fork or knife to use. What a difference a 
number of days can make! Truly and sincerely, it was overwhelm¬ 
ing. I have and kept the original menu signed by the owner of the 
newspaper O Seculo. Truly, he and his wonderful family could not 
do enough for all of us. 

With the passing of time, I have returned to France, Spain, 
Portugal, to revisit and try to recapture the fond memories of the 
places I've just described. Chateau Masgillier is still there, renovat¬ 
ed a bit, being used as a French summer camp for children. I could 
not get any information at all about the convent in Madrid and so, I 
wasn't able to find it. The newspaper, O Seculo doesn't exist any 
more. Neither does the Hotel do Parque. It was demolished to make 
way for a big apartment house. 

But good memories linger on forever. 
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CHAPTER 5 


ABOARD THE SHIP MOUZINHO 

And so, after our wonderful stay in Portugal, we boarded our 
ship the MOUZINHO. As a boarding pass, we each were issued a 
numbered identification tag. The tags, had small pieces of string, 
which we tied around our necks. The tag bore the name,"The 
American Friends Service Committee" and had my name and num¬ 
ber and the ship's name, "S/S Mouzinho", on it. My tag bore the 
number "55". I kept that tag as an important memento. 

When the ship got under way, it progressed slowly into the 
open waters of the Atlantic. There, we were subjected to the rolling 
and pitching caused by the ocean waves. I was proud that I never 
became seasick. It was my first time eating fish from the ocean. I 
was amazed at the portions we were served. 

We were heading towards Portugal's Azore Islands. At one 
point, for a while, the ship's engines stopped. Inquiring of the crew 
the cause, I was told that a German submarine was nearby and we 
had to get clearance to proceed. As the Mouzinho was a neutral 
country ship, this was granted. Soon we were on our way once 
again. 

While we were 
sailing slowly by the 
Azores, we spotted large 
fins sticking out of the 
water. Later on, I found 
out the fins belonged to 
sharks. I'm glad I didn't 
know that at the time. 
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CHAPTER 6 


ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 

The crossing took more than two weeks. We arrived in New 
York harbor in the evening. Somebody mentioned that we landed 
someplace in New Jersey and that was fine with me. I did not learn 
otherwise until sixty years later, when I visited the American Friends 
Service Committee in Philadelphia. The archivist there, Jack Sutters, 
pulled out a file with my name on it. In reviewing the file, to my 
amazement and surprise, I discovered that the ship had docked in 
Staten Island on June 21, 1941. I never made it to Ellis Island. A 
ferry took us straight to Manhattan, where we were transported to a 
children shelter called the Academy, at 137th St. and Amsterdam 
Avenue, for our first night in the U.S.A. 

After a day or two at the children's shelter, the Academy, 
Uncle Solomon came to take me home to the family apartment. 

Since I had no baggage but the shirt on my back, it was easily 
accomplished. It was a huge, sprawling apartment, eight rooms. It 
had five bedrooms, including a room for the maid. The apartment 
lease was under Aunt Sophie and her husband Joe Ausubel (I first 
remember meeting her in Paris in 1938) when I came, Uncle 
Solomon and Aunt Simone still lived there. They already had signed 
a lease for a one-bedroom apartment of their own, in mid-Manhattan, 
and were to move out shortly. I shared a room with my Uncle Julius 
and would do so until he married, the following year, and took an 
apartment with his wife, Aunt Margie. Also there were Aunt 
Sophie's mother, Hava Leah, and two sisters, aunts Jadzia and Esther, 
and they moved out shortly. The apartment was being vacated and 
lots of room available. 
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Aunt Sophie and Uncle Joe 
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Aunt Sophie’s Mother, Hava Leah 
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In anticipation of my arrival, Aunt Sophie and Uncle Joe 
were contacted by the New York Association for Jewish Children, a 
Foster Home Bureau with an office then on East Tremont Avenue, in 
the Bronx. Regarding my future living quarters, the social worker 
had specific demands, e.g. that I should have a room for myself, etc. 

When my darling aunt told me this story, I burst out laugh¬ 
ing. I laughed so hard that tears came to my eyes. Just a few 
months before, I was in a desperate situation, hoping to stay alive. 

In France I drank un-pasteurized milk directly from a cow, (from 
which, many years later, I came down with intestinal tuberculosis. 
Fortunately, it was diagnosed very quickly and remedied.) Food had 
been barely sufficient and sometimes questionable. That social 
worker had no understanding of the conditions under which we 
existed. A room for myself! It was wonderful to have a bed to 
myself, to be with family living under one roof, to have three square 
meals a day, and even being given money to see movies. Boy oh 
boy, this was the life and I was enjoying it. 

When Solomon and Simone signed the lease for their new 
apartment, they had no idea I would be arriving. The question then 
arose, would I go with them when they moved or stay with the rest 
of the family. After consultations within the family, I was given a 
choice. It was a difficult decision for me to consider: to remain in 
the apartment to be cared for by my Aunt Sophie and Uncle Joe, or 
make the move with Uncle Solomon and Aunt Simone. 
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Being fifteen I still needed a guardian. I had to choose. I 
based my decision on two important points. I reasoned that the fami¬ 
ly's apartment, with my step-grandmother there, was the center of 
the family gatherings, with lots of relatives visiting. In addition, in 
time, I would have my own room with lots of space. My decision 
was to stay in the apartment and be looked after by Joe and Sophie. 

In reflecting on it, I felt that in making that decision I 
thought only about my own comfort. I felt that I must have hurt 
Solomon's and Simone's feelings, abandoning them even though 
they brought me out from Warsaw. However, I have never forgotten 
their generosity or the care they bestowed on me. 

After arriving in the U.S., on June 21, 1941, it felt great, to 
be away from the war and all its anxieties, Hitler's swastikas waving 
throughout Europe. Peace and safety were great! 

Shortly after W.W.II Simone returned to France. Uncle 
Solomon passed away a few years later, in 1950. When I visiting 
France I tried to contact Simone but failed. Although I was told by 
her friends that she was living in the suburbs of Paris. 

Meanwhile, in New York a new school year was about to 
start, and I didn't know the English language well enough. I was to 
start in the junior high school close to home. When I became profi¬ 
cient in English, I would be transferred to George Washington High 
School, from which I eventually graduated. During this period, we 
received no word from Warsaw. 
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Peace didn't last long. Japan's sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, 
in the Hawaiian Islands, precipitated the entry of the U.S. into the 
war. I shall never forget President Franklin D. Roosevelt, asking 
Congress, to declare war on Japan. Calling December 7, 1941, "a 
date that will live in infamy." 

Only after joining the family in New York, did I learn of the 
frantic efforts the whole family was making on my behave. They 
filled out all kinds of papers, visited various Jewish agencies, put 
money in escrow in a bank account, preparing affidavits, etc. All 
this was necessary to set in motion the paper work which would 
show that I would not be a financial burden, either to the federal or 
the state government. 

At sixteen I was too young to serve. However, in time, a 
number of my uncles were drafted into military service, including 
Uncle Joe. That was after Aunt Sophie gave birth to their first child, 
Norma, December 22, 1941. Eventually, all those drafted became 
navy men. 

Busy and uncertain times came together. Whatever news we 
heard over the radio was not very good. The April 1943 uprising 
against the Nazis in the Warsaw Ghetto shocked the world. We 
learned Jewish resistance was remarkable. The Germans orders 
were to raze the ghetto to the ground. We learned that Jewish resist¬ 
ance was remarkable, but they could not succeed against tanks, 
planes, and the German army. We also heard about the lack of sup¬ 
port they received from the Polish resistance movement, outside the 
Ghetto. 
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The valiant fight the Jewish Ghetto population put up, was not sur¬ 
prising. Heartbreaking as the news was, we knew that at least they 
perished fighting. 

While speaking to Solomon one day, he showed me a batch 
of postcards he received from Warsaw, while he was at the family 
apartment at 870 Riverside Drive, during the years 1940 and 1941. 

In the early days of the German occupation, one form of mail was 
allowed through, the international reply postcard. They were 
attached, double postcards, with the originating country's postage on 
both halves. That postage was valid for payment and return to the 
original point of mailing. The cards were heavily censored, but at 
least there was some communication. The cards were sent from 
Nalewki 7/39; that's where my mother's sister, Lodzia, lived. The 
apartment was in what later became the Jewish ghetto, so she 
remained there in her old apartment. After the cards stopped com¬ 
ing, there was no way of knowing the whereabouts of my immediate 
family. After a long period, Solomon did receive a reply card in the 
handwriting of my older sister, Mila, which I recognized immediate¬ 
ly. She wrote that they all had moved in with Lodzia and her family. 
So they had been moved into the ghetto. That was the last card 
dated, April 15, 1941, that Solomon received. That was before my 
arrival in New York. Despite sending reply cards out, the family 
received no further replies. 
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Original Post - Cards 
That were sent From New York City, 
Arrived In Warsaw, Poland 
and Sent Back to New York 
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Control number 


Jewish Tag 


The above card was written Nov. 29, 1941 
Warsaw stamp near the stamp 
German censored circled in red 
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November 29, 1940 


Dear Esther, 

You made us very happy writing your letter. You encouraged us 
and gave us hope, thank you very much. Here are the names and dates 
of birth of my family. 


Liba Ruchla Ganc.18/VII - 1894 

Majloch Karvasser. 9/VIII - 1896 

Efraim Mendel Karvasser..20/V1II - 1925 

Mira Karvasser..26/Vffl - 1927 

Fajga Karvasser..16/1 - 1929 

Abram Jehuda Karvasser.25/VIII - 1931 

Ber Karvasser.17/11 - 1935 


Address of Andzi: Gorczewska 9/92 - Rozental 
(This is my Mother) 

We have not received anything from Marysi for the last 2 months. 
Please send us a Provision Parcel. Regards to all. New Year Greetings. 


Lodzia (Liba) 
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Dec. 15, 1940 


Dear Solomon, 

I just received your letter, and it made me very happy. I expected 
anticipation. I am very happy about Fredzie is with Marcel any how 
this is somebody close to him. 

I haven’t seen Marysia since July 15th, however one day she 
called Lodzia, Uncle Mylock and me. I can not imagine how I can 
thank you for your giving me a hand because you are still alive 
thanks for what you did for us. 

We are O.K. Our new address is Dziena 79/63. How is Mama 
doing? Yadzia recovering, How are the other girls doing? Regards to 
Fred. Regards to all of you I kiss you from far away. 

(My Mother) - Andzia 
Dzielna 79/63 

This was from my mother, Andzia Dzielna 79/63. With a new address 
in the Warsaw Ghetto 
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Card written February 12, 1941. German registered Air Mail in Warsaw 


First went to San Pedro California. Received March 6, 1941 
Finally arrived in New York March 11, 1941 as a registered 
postcard 
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Warsaw January 12,1941 


Dear Solomon, 

Thank you for your letter, we waited so long. You are asking if I 
work? 

Kid’s are studying. I see Marysia every month and thanks for her 
we survuve. Write me what was Yadzia illness,How is Marcel and 
what’s going on with Fred. Ask Mother to write a few words. 

Just got registered with the US consulate. Already have numbers. 
Write to same address. Answer us as soon you can, 

My Mother’s sister, Lodzia 


The card is heavily Censored, and very little of the original 
information is on the card 
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This card was cancelled Feb. 27th 1941. 

It also has 2 stamp marks, plus the Jewish Tag. 
Written by my Mother’s Sister 
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February 20, 1941 


Dear Solomon, 

You advise me to register with the US consulate. I already made it 
last year. We don’t have jobs. Four months agoe I was forced to bor¬ 
row 50 zlotys from Marycia and 3 months agoe 100 zlotys from 
Jakub’s wife. Kids are not going to school they learn at home. Please 
write me what’s going on with Fredrik, Jadzia and Marcel we are 
O.K. as well. Anzia is O.K. Regards to whole family. Write me how 
each of you are doing. 

Yours Lodzia 

(Dzielna 79/63is Andzi address) 

Nalewki 7/39 is my address 


In her writing, my mother sounds very desperate. 
What surprised me very much was there wasn’t a 
word written about my father, brother, and sisters. 
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This card has three different censored stamps and a control number 
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April - 1941 


Dear Solomon, 

I am very busy today. Surgical procedure was done to the head of 
my child. The child is very weak. Everyday I need to go and have 
the dressing changed. 

It’s all very expesive. I received 100 zlotys from Marysia, and 
right now I don’t have the money for the dressing. Miss Marysia 
asked me not to come to her house, and since no one is working, we 
have to sell almost all our possessions just to be able to change the 
dressing for the child. What’s going on with you Please don’t be 
angry about not receiving a reply, however we respond to every 
postcard we receive from you. 

Lodzia 
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The Above Return Card was written April 15, 1941. 

It has 3 Stamped marks: 

1. Jewish Board Council in red oblong 

2. Warsaw Stamp, Circular 18/11/41 3 Days Later 

3. German Censored Circular in red - 2Stamps 

Plus a pencil written name & address 
“Rosenthal - Dzelnia 79/63 
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April 15, 1941 


Dear Solomon, 

We are very happy that after 8 months we received your letter. I 
hope since you have our new address we will write more often. It’s 
almost six months since I live in the new apartment. There is not 
much food and we are hungry. But you probably know about our 
way of living. This month I spoke to Freda? But she denied me 
money. I am selling everything out of the apartment. There is noth¬ 
ing else we can do, since we cannot work. Regarding Miss Freda, I 
understand she has her problems. A few weeks ago I received a 
telegram from Jadzia. 

Many Kisses From 
(My Mother) Andzia 
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Oct. 8, 1941 


Dear Solomon, 


We thank you very much for your precious card of 8/41 - What 
concerns our material situation, we can not say anything positive. 
Our health is not in good condition either before Malok got up from 
the bed. My little son got sick. We reconciled marscha in August and 
we got together as before. She is very kind to us, they know what 
our situation is like and they offered me Andzia 50 zlotys, well this 
donation is just like a single drop of our needs for such a big family. 
How are you doing? How is our lovely Mother doing? Stay healthy 
we kiss you cordially. Thank you for your memory and we wish you 
a happy year. 

Yours Lotzia with Family 

P.S. Regards from Andzia her address: Dzielna 79/64 
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CHAPTER 7 


IN THE U. S. NAVY 

Time was passing by very quickly. I reached the age of eight¬ 
een in February 1944, and was required to register for the Selective 
Service, and to receive a selective service card, and to keep it in our 
pockets at all times. The card had a number for a ruture date to 
report for an examination to be classified. The daily newspapers 
were printing the numbers, it did not take very long before my num¬ 
ber came up. Soon after passing the physical examination, I was 
inducted into the navy, and sworn in on, April 25, 1944. 

I was given a few days to attend to all my affairs, and to 
report to Grand Central Station to board a train for Geneva, New 
York, located on LakemSeneca, where the navel training station boot 
camp was located. We must have travelled on a local train, making 
stops which seemed only to be only a few miles apart, until we final¬ 
ly reached the training camp. In Geneva, it was still winter at the 
time, still cold and the snow everywhre, for another couple of 
months. 

The train did not have much heat so we were all cold and 
everybody anticipated to get a nice hot cup of coffee. But no such 
luck. We marched into a large hall and were told, “You are in the 
navy now.” We had to strip completely, put our civilian clothes in a 
box so the could be shipped to our homes, and then we marched 
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Next, we were given our new navy outfits. The uniform, and every¬ 
thing else, were at least two sizes too big and needed t9o be taken in 
and shortened. When we finally got a break, our first breakfast con¬ 
sisted of a cold apple and a bologna sandwich, on white bread. After 
that, we received a mighty short haircut. Nevertheless, I survived it 
all! 


After months of our initial training, I was ordered to report to 
Pomona Air Base, located about ten miles outside Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, for more training. It was great being so close to home, but 
the pay wasn’t good enough for all those round trips to New York. 
My dear aunts chipped in to help me come home frequently. 

After six months in the navy, I was called to report to the main 
office in the camp. Two officers were waiting for me, they told me 
that in time of war, and to remain in the U.S. military services, I 
must become an American citizen. Since I wasn’t, it had to be done. 

I was to present myself in court, in front of a judge, to take my oath 
of allegiance to the United States. The officers would be witnesses. 
My fellow navy men were left to wonder what was going on. 

We travelled in am official Navy car, driven by a chauffeur to 
Mays Landing, N.J., to the court of Common Pleas, of Atlantic 
County, New Jersey, Since I was in a navy uniform and had navy 
officers behind me, for me, becoming an American citizen was very 
quick and easy. It was a most happy and memorable day. 

October 10, 1944. 
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Drafted into the Navy - 1944 
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There was no time to celebrate. The next day, I was handed 
my orders to report to the Louisiana Naval Station, New Orleans, for 
a new assignment. So ended my days of land duty there and then. 

I was soon assigned, to the U.S.S. LST 642, (a Landing Ship Tank) 
ship that was just built and commissioned, everything was new and 
fresh. I remained on board this ship, LST 642, until the end of World 
War II, a year and a half, the ship was my home for the period of the 
war. 


My first voyage out of New Orleans was towards the 
Caribbean Sea, where the waters were nice and smooth, and to the 
Panama Canal. It was good to see the canal was well protected; we 
had to be escorted to reach Panama City. Afterwards we travelled 
through the Panama Canal, passing a number of lakes. The Canals 
construction is very impressive, with many lakes, to reach varied 
water levels. The lakes are full of snakes, turtles and crocodiles; the 
area is not very inviting. Finally, we reached the Pacific Ocean. 

To get to San Diego, California, we had to travel past the 
coastlines of Central America (Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El 
Salvador, Guatemala) and the length of Mexico. 

San Diego Navel Base is huge. We needed to load supplies: 
fresh and frozen foods and lots of ammunition. Then it was, onward 
to Pearl Hrbor, Hawaii. While my ship was docked in Pearl Harbor, I 
had the opportunity to view the destruction, of many of ur Pacific 
fleet’s main ships, and what an awful sight it was! But, I also had the 
time to enjoy a swim at the famous Waikiki Beach, and eat all the 
fresh pineapple from the plantations of the Dole Co. 
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While at Pearl Harbor, I visited a friend of mine, Gerald Hirsch. 
But first I had to locate him. I had to search for his outfit. When I 
found it, I was fortunate that he had remained on base and was in 
his barracks. Gerald was in a “Seebees” unit, doing naval onstuc- 
tion. It was Sunday, a day of leisure, so we had the day to ourselves. 

First, he showed me around his base. After that, we took a bus to 
Pearl Harbor City and saw the sights. Next, we hired horses to ride 
to the top of Diamond Head Mountain. We never made it to the top. 
Army guards stopped us. They told us how lucky we were, the 
trails, including the one we took, were mined and dangerous. They 
led us down the mountain to safety. I, for one, was content to return 
the horse, and get back to the safety of my ship. 

As I mentioned before for the next year and half, I served aboard 
the same ship, LST 642, sailing from island to island. After leaving 
Hawaii we headed for the island of Guam, for more supplies and 
ammunition. Next on, we sailed to the Marshall Islands’ atoll of 
Eniwetok, then to the island of Leyte, and the Philippines, right into 
Manila harbor, getting fresh supplies and troops. Till now all the 
islands were recaptured and occupied by our forces. Now came the 
real experience of war. 

We participated in the invasion of the island of Saipan, what a 
terrible experience to go through, ferrying by small boats marines to 
the beaches, and afterwards leaving supplies and ammunition. 
Afterwards when the island was secured and an airport construction 
was finished by the ocean, a huge plane exploded on the runway, 
lifting our ship clear out of the water. And plopping it down like a 
toy in a bath tub. Also I can’t help but to remark how miserable the 
weather is there, temperatures above one hundred, humidity so high 
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1944 In Hawaii 



Famous Horse Ride in Hawaii 
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that sweat pours from you automatically, and, in addition, mosquito 
galore. Unfortunately I was bitten more than once, and developed 
malaria. Even with all the salt tablets and quinine we took as pro¬ 
tection, it just wasn’t good enough. 

Being a Sunday morning and everything around us in tranquility, 
the captain gave the ship personal permission to dive overboard and 
go swimming in the Pacific Ocean. The ocean being calm nobody 
realized how strong the current was, until we tried to swim back 
towards the ship myself included, boats had to be lowered to pick 
everybody up. 

Next came the invasions of Iwo Jima. Enough has been written 
that by now every body knows about the bloodiest fighting that took 
place, and the raising of the American flag on top of Mount 
Surabachi. I received a ride to the top of the mountain. What a 
view overlooking the whole island and the sea around it. 

Next came the invasion of Okinawa, fighting that took place on 
that island, for one, and the Japanese kamikaze pilots dive bombing 
strait for our main ships. The Japanese threw everything they could 
to stop our advances. The island is considered part of their home¬ 
land. 

With the surrender of Japan, and the signing of the peace treaty, 
after a short time we sailed into Yokohama harbor, Japan. Believe 
me, the duty wasn’t easy or pretty. Not only did we participate in 
the invasions, fighting rough seas and riding through a hurricane 
with hundred good waves off Iwo Jima, we even had a small fire 
aboard ship. Luckily I survived all of it and came through with only 
minor problems. Somebody above must have liked me. 
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After our victory, due to the length of time overseas, I accumulat¬ 
ed enough points in the system, the Navy was using, to be flown 
back home to the USA, immediately, to be discharged quickly. 
However, the Navy had other plans and ideas. I was transferred to 
another LST, No. 652. We took approximately the reverse route 
back home, first to San Francisco, San Diego, the Panama Canal and 
finally New York harbor at last, i was discharged out of the navy 
on, 

July 19, 1946, at lido Beach, N.Y. 
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CHAPTER 8 


CIVILIAN AGAIN, 1946 

With victories in Europe and Asia secured, I was anxious to 
resume my personal search for my family, seeking any news or 
information from the various relief organizations. I was available 
and ready at a moment's notice to make a trip to Poland, but was 
constantly advised to wait a little longer, until any information was 
confirmed or a definite identification made. 

Not one member of my immediate or even a more distant relative 
had survived. 

While, I was visiting the HIAS office in Manhattan one day, 
an office adviser approached me, and asked whether I knew the 
woman sitting near her desk. I replied that I did not know the 
woman. The adviser then told me that the woman was searching for 
exactly the same family I was inquiring about. 

Was it coincidence? Panic struck me for a moment. The 
woman in her sixties, then came over to me and started asking ques¬ 
tions as to what relation I was to the people I was searching for? 

She was well spoken in Yiddish and English. The more we spoke, 
the more apparent it became of the similarities between the people 
we talked about. 
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Her married name was Lemesnick; she lived in Brooklyn, at 
Ocean Parkway and Avenue R. I was invited to her apartment to 
view pictures to see whether I could identify any of her people. I had 
no pictures of my family or of any relatives from Warsaw. I was 
pleased to accept her invitation and looked forward to the opportuni¬ 
ty. It would be great. 

I was on pins and needles in anticipation, waiting for the 
weekend to come. I asked Uncle Solomon to accompany me. At 
her apartment I met her two daughters and their husbands, and an 
older son. After the introductions, the woman brought out a box full 
of pictures. I couldn't believe my eyes: in front of me were pictures 
of my parents, sisters and a number of other relatives. I was able to 
identify each and every one. Finally, I ask her, to identify herself. 
Who was she? How did she have these pictures of my family? She 
told us that she was a younger sister of my father. She came to the 
U.S. in the early 1920's. Every once in a while, she would be in 
contact with the family back home in Warsaw. She received the pic¬ 
tures in their return correspondence. 

I was shocked at never having heard any mention that my 
father had another sister and that she lived in America. In Poland, I 
knew three sisters and knew them well. I was delighted to make 
copies of the photographs. I was astonished at that late date in find¬ 
ing an unknown aunt and cousins from my father's side of the fami¬ 
ly. It seemed unbelievable. 
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Unfortunately, just as suddenly as they all came into my life, 
this family just as suddenly disappeared. They all vanished. They 
moved without a word, without saying good-bye. They never again 
got in touch with me. I couldn't imagine a reason for their disap¬ 
pearance. To this day, I am still shocked, by their behavior. A chill 
runs down my spine; I am unwilling to accept that they did not care 
to stay in touch with me. 

Upon returning to civilian life, I was eager and looked for¬ 
ward to finishing my higher education. I wanted to be independent 
and financially self-sufficient, and hoped to begin a new life, leading 
to a brighter future. 

After discussing my future plans, with Sophie and Joe (who 
also was just discharged from the navy, and resumed his professional 
work as a licensed New York State architect). Sophie believed that I 
should continue living in their apartment. She didn't like the idea of 
my living alone "where I would have nothing to talk to but the four 
walls." The question was settled and I remained with them and their 
now two children, Robert having been bom August 8, 1944. 

I was welcomed back to my old room. Norma, was already 
four years old, and Robert, was just two years old, when I first met 
him, in 1946. Over the years my cousin Robert and I developed a 
wonderful bond of friendship which has lasted us a lifetime. 
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Myself Returning To Civilian Life 1946 



Norma and Robert 



1945 In The Living Room 
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Norma and Robert, seeing for the first time 
upon returning from the war in 1946 
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Many Years Later, As We All Matured 
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I watched Robert grow up, and become a well educated man, 
with a Ph.D. degree in chemistry. Maybe, I had a hand in that; I 
gave him his first Gilbert chemistry set. Back then, I sometimes 
imagined that the roof over our heads would take off, with Robert 
cooking all kinds concoctions and with the various smells drifting 
from the kitchen. 

Norma grew up, married, and has a daughter, Orli. Orli is 
pursuing a master's degree in social work. They both live in upstate 
New York. On holidays and special occasions, we get together, and 
we keep in touch by phone or e-mail. 

Now that almost sixty years have passed since my whole 
family in Poland were murdered by the Nazis, I have returned many 
times to Europe, visiting and revisiting many places and enjoying 
them more and with a greater satisfaction in seeing them. It was on 
my second visit to France, in 1964, that I managed to locate Chateau 
Masgilier. Robert and I were in the Department of Creuse, in the 
central France, and I drove to Gueret, the administrative center. 
Seeing a police station, we went in and inquired about the location 
of Chateau Masgilier. No one came forward, or recognized the 
name, or even had any knowledge about a Jewish shelter for chil¬ 
dren. However, they did suggest, that we try the local newspaper 
office, which was not too far away. 
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At first, no one at the newspaper knew anything. However, 
one man eventually came forward who knew about "la maison des 
petits juifs" (a Jewish children's house). He gave us directions and it 
turn out to be a ten minute ride from the town. As we were getting 
near the chateau, I started recognizing the countryside, and even sug¬ 
gested to Robert to make a right turn towards the Chateau. Oh my, 
what joy to have found the place again and see it once again. After 
all these years gone by! 

At that time, 1964, the chateau was being used for family 
summer vacations. People from all over France spent two weeks 
vacationing there. The person in charge showed me around the 
place. 


Afterwards, I asked Robert to drive very slowly to the village 
of Le Grand Bourg. Physically, not much has changed in the village. 
We visited the bakery. Le Patron had died, but his wife was still 
there, and the cake maker is still working. As can be seen in the pic¬ 
ture, the place has not changed much. We reminisced over some 
past history a bit and then we left. 

However, the country I will not set foot in, is Poland. 

Time, has not erased the pain and my loss. 
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The Bakery 
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The Bakery 

At Grand Bourg, France 


1964 



Myself 


ir Cleaning Woman 
The Pastry Chef Le Patrons Wife 
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CHAPTER 9 


LIFE WORK 

For my life work, I chose the field of electronics, with a pref¬ 
erence for "studio television engineering". At the time qualified 
technical personnel were in high demand. I enrolled first at the 
Delehanty Institute, where hands on constructing and using test 
equipment was the primary emphasis, and afterwards, at the R.C.A. 
Institute which stressed theoretical courses. Then, I took a few busi¬ 
ness administration courses at City College's, Baruch School of 
Business. I also needed to learn the workings of a T.V. studio cam¬ 
era, and the related studio equipment. To accomplish this, I enrolled 
with T.V. Workshop School. When I finished that training, the 
school recommended me for a job. 

While I was taking classes, after school hours, I worked in 
my Uncle Walter's electrical store. Walter had married my Aunt 
Esther shortly after the war. At the shop, we did electrical contract¬ 
ing and electronic repairs. 

Meanwhile, I acquired an F.C.C. Radio Telephone second 
class license, also required for T.V. studio work. In addition, I 
became a radio amateur, a ham, and later learned to use civilian 
band (CB) transmissions. With these credentials, on the recommen¬ 
dation 
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of the T. V. Workshop school, I applied for my first professional job, 
at the old Dumont television station, Channel 5, in the Wannamaker 
department store building, near Union Square. I got the job, and 
was put on probation. The studio was a union shop; to keep the job, 
I needed to join the union. This sounded easy, until I found out that 
I needed a relative in the union or some other sponsor from within to 
become a member. Without becoming a union member, I could not 
continue on the job, so I was fired. What a disappointment!! 

I used to buy many electronics supplies on Cortlandt Street, 
in NYC, the hub of the wholesale and retail electronics trade. There, 
I became friendly with the President of Arrow Electronics, Mr. 
Murray Goldberg. When he heard that I was out of a job, by the 
next morning he had me working in his supply store. I became a 
salesman, learning all the parts of the first commercial T.V. set, the 
R.C.A. 630 chassis. I have never been sorry for taking that job. It 
provided me with continuous work, and a good living through out all 
my working days. 

After a number of years, working for Arrow Electronics, I 
felt it was time to move on to a more challenging job. I applied at 
Terminal Hudson Electronics, located at 48 West 48th Street, it was 
a big electronic retail store, with a number of friends working there. 
With very pleasant conditions, right by Rockefeller Center, nothing 
wrong with that! 

One day a gentleman customer came in and everybody scattered, 
looking busy, I however, approached him, asking him if he needed 
something special, he looked at me quizzically asking me whether I 
know who he is? I found out a little later, he was the big boss, Mr. 
Fuller, Chairman and President of Terminal Hudson Electronics. 
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After some time passed by, he invited me to come by his office 
located at 230 West 17th Street, NYC. The whole building 
belonged to Hudson terminal, and where the main warehouse was 
located. He offered me to become a manager-coordinator between 
the International Division located at 61 Street and Broadway, and the 
company’s main headquarters. I also would be responsible for our 
five in-plant warehouses, that were set up and located in huge com¬ 
mercial factories, on the east Coast. The managers of the in-plant 
warehouses needed to advise me of their needs, and factories 
demands. I had to schedule purchasing and anticipate deliveries of 
supplies to be available at the warehouses a must. In order to keep 
production lines operating continuously. I also worked with quality 
control personnel, buyers, and production managers. Sometimes I 
had to obtain U.S. Government priority permits, to meet military 
specifications, very demanding job. 

In 1972 Mr. Fuller sold Terminal Hudson Electronics Company, 
was combined with another company and moved out of New York. 

So I moved on to Leonard Radio, from 1972 until my retirement 
in 1995,1 worked for Leonard Radio. This was my most rewarding 
and enjoyable job. I had the full respect and confidence of Mr. 
Leonard Levy. I dealt directly with vendors and asles representa¬ 
tives to maximize profits. My duties included approving all invoic¬ 
es, before handing them to the bookkeeper. I enjoyed my work, 
sometimes the hours went by so quickly that I was surprised the 
working day had ended. With leonard Levy passing away, it was 
times after 50 years of working, ot call it quits. 

Robert and I, as part of our vacations, had the good luck and 
been fortunate, to have done a great deal of travelling, and sight 
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